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Graphic Paper 
New Vor 


Large Enough To Have What You Need. 
Small Enough To Know Who You Are! 


At Graphic Paper NY, you’re more than an account number. 

We believe that customer service is the most important aspect of our business. 
We built our reputation on offering Product and Service Excellence to our customers. 
WE OFFER... 

e Next day delivery on most orders. 

@ Same day deliveries can be arranged. 

e The largest selection of Domtar® fine paper in the metropolitan area. 

@ One of the largest inventories of fine paper. 

e A full-service converting facility to accommodate special sizes. 


e Friendly and accommodating service for all orders...big or small. 


GRAPENG PAPER 


WHERE THE CUSTOMER ALWAYS COMES FIRST. 


GRAPHIC PAPER NEW YORK, INC. 
31 Windsor Place * Central Islip, NY 11722 
Toll Free: 1-800-840-4555 
Tel: 516-761-9700 * Fax: 516-761-9701 


Printed on 70# Plainfield Plus from DOMTAR 
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WOMEN IN TYPE - TOGETHER AGAIN brings together the work of six women Lettering artists with a delightful range 
of styles. From Jill Bell, Genevieve Cerasoli, Teri Kahan, Carol Kemp, Patty King, and Brenda Walton come an array of 
designs infused with spirit, whimsy, and elegance. “Working in the male-dominated field of lettering and type 
design, | have found that many clients seem pleased to have a woman’s perspective and input, especially 
as so many products are targeted at women.” CAROL KEMP 


JILL BELL PACKAGE I $149 


ITC CARIBBEAN, Caywmba™ 
LTC Clover” Gigi! Hollyweird, 
Smack,” Strona” 

PATTY KING PACKAGE 2 $99 
LTC Blaze PFC keeeh;" 

ITC Skylark 1TC SpiRIT™ 
TERI KAHAN PACKAGE 3 $59 


IC CHERIC: 1c SURFBOARD” 
CAROL KEMP PACKAGE 4 $75 
ITC Jiggery Pokery” Party: 
ZIRJARO" 


GENEVIEVE CERASOLI PACKAGE 5 $29 


TTC Arnova™ 


BRENDA WALTON PACKAGE 6 $29 


ITC CANCIONE” 


www.itcfonts.com/itc/promos.html | 800 634-9325 xI3! 


U&lc Volume 26, Number 2, Fall 1999 


N6m de plume. Vietnam’s ancient writing 
system, the soul of its culture, is being turned 
into digital fonts. By Michael Wiegers 


Past perfect. Dutch cartoonist Joost Swarte 
has created a lettering style that takes the age of Art 
Deco and makes it his own. By Steven Heller 


Signage in Cuba. Pablo A. Medina’s 
photographs show the everyday signs, 
old and new, found in contemporary Cuba. 


Chapels, beer, and case-dust. Patrick Baglee takes a 
look at the rise (and fall?) of unions in the history of the 
printing profession in Britain and the United States. 


What's new from ITC. rrc introduces a wide range 
of new display typefaces, including four from renowned 
type designer Akira Kobayashi. Text by John D. Berry 


Tabs, revisited. Olav Martin Kvern 
concludes his discussion of how to solve your 
typesetting problems using the lowly tab. 


Paul Rand. Steven Heller’s comprehensive new 
book on Paul Rand puts Rand’s career in perspective. 
By John D. Berry 


Message from ITC 


Changes at U&lIc 


This issue of U&Ic is the last one that we shall be printing. 


We have had pressure over a long period of time to modify our approach. There have 
been the economic demands of ever increasing competition from other graphics 
publications. Then there has been the increased interest of many of our readers in 
the Web as a purveyor of information. Taken together, these facts have led us to 
decide that it is time to stop printing U&lc as we have all known it, and to focus on 
a powered-up version of the online magazine, U&lc Online. 


The Web version of U&lc, whose address is www.uandlc.com, started about a year 
ago, and is still in its editorial development stage. U&lc Online is different from 
the printed U&Ic, which has been highly graphically focused. U&/c in the future 
will focus on editorial content and the provision of written, rather than graphical 
information. 


Ué&ic has had a long and illustrious history and has won over 100 awards for excel- 
lence, from organizations such as AIGA, SPD, TDC, and many others. Except for 
one issue, U&lc has appeared without a break for about 27 years, over Ioo separate 
issues. 


The range of talented people who have worked on U&l/c over its history are far too 
numerous to mention here. A very few of the key people that can be singled out as 
having had considerable influence would include: 


Herb Lubalin, whose design direction in the first issues helped establish the 
shape and style of the future editorial policies of the magazine. 


Ed Gottschall, who provided a creative but firm hand on the editorial direction 
of the publication for many years. 


Margaret Richardson, who further developed editorial content, and kept the 
publication current and vibrant for about eight years. 


John Berry, who has brought an important and steadying influence on the maga- 
zine, and not allowed us to forget about type and typographic excellence. 


The editorial idea has always been to show examples of the best in evolving graphic 
style, with a typographic bias. We know from conversations with our readers, and 
from the answers to questions that we have asked from time to time in question- 
naires, that what we have done has been useful and entertaining. This has been 
gratifying, and we will endeavor to continue to find ways to maintain these stan- 
dards in future Web issues of U&lc. 


It has been a privilege to create issues of U&/c and to earn the loyal support and 
encouragement from so many of the thousands of regular and engaged readers. It 
has been our good fortune to be able to serve you through all the years. Thank you. 


We look forward to your involvement in U&lc Online. Please try it for a while and 
let us know what you think. 


Mark Batty, President 


Note If you have any questions about the U&/c transition, or would like to get in touch with us, please 
contact Rebecca Pappas (circulation and subscriptions) at rpappas@itcfonts.com, or John Berry (editorial) 
at jberry@itcfonts.com, or fax us at (212) 949-8485. 


Some readers with paid subscriptions have an unused portion of their subscription price outstanding. 
We shall be sending out checks during the next quarter. 
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Photograph by James Worrell 


Nom de Plume 

Recovering a poet’s language: 

Ho Xuan Huong and Vietnamese typography 
by Michael Wiegers 


Gate of Vinh Tru Pagoda in Hanol’s old quarter, with inscriptions in chu 
Han and chu Nom, and modern signs in the Latin-alphabet quocngu. 


he short history 


of Vietnamese typography is rooted in the country’s ancient writ- 
ing systems and its tumultuous history of foreign invasion — first 
and repeatedly by northern neighbor China, and later by the West. 
Each foreign invasion was followed by rebellion, internal turmoil, 
and further invasion. This political turmoil — and subsequent efforts 
to establish autonomy — is mirrored in the very writing systems the 
Vietnamese culture used to identify itself in its stories, histories, 
and documentation. 

For 2000 years before this century two calligraphic writing sys- 
tems were used: chu Han and chu N6ém. Chu Han, the Chinese 
writing system that was adopted in the first century, was used for 
poetry, and became the system through which the hierarchical 
structure, civil service protocol, and Confucian teachings of man- 
darin rule were delivered. While it was a favorite of ruling-class 
scholars, chu Han did not represent spoken Vietnamese, So in 
the tenth century, chu Ném, or the vernacular, was created. The 
calligraphic Ném, which at times looks similar to chu Han, repre- 
sents spoken Vietnamese. The two systems share some charac- 
ters, but there are more than GO00 Ném characters which are 
completely unique, and the rest are Han-Viet (Vietnamized chu 
Han—Chinese characters with Vietnamese pronunciation). At first 
Ném was used to record names (family names, first names, place 
names, plant and animal names, etc.), folk poetry, sayings, customs, 
ceremonies, and events for the emperors. Quickly it was adopted 
for religious purposes. Finally it was used for recording histories 
and became the script of choice for poets, who liked it particularly 
for its subversive possibilities. Stories and poetry, including great 
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Vietnamese classics, were written in Ném. By 1800, Ném had ro * 
become the carrier of Vietnamese culture. F ata jk jx Ay 4 
One writer whose work is still widely read throughout Vietnam is : He 5 ~ 
the famous nineteenth-century poet Ho Xuan Huong. Her poetry Nha rang v6 chang Hitu cé 
ranks with other Asian classics, yet outside of Vietnam few know of . 
her, partly because of the years of war and colonization but more 4 At = +. ba RF 
significantly because she wrote in Ném. And she was a woman | 
writing feminist poems in a period of patriarchy. Her poems, filled Khuyén ché Duong dé Qui vé 


with double entendre and cloaked in sexual innuendo, symbolically 
emasculated local leaders and community figureheads while at the 
same time addressing social and philosophical concerns. That she 
wrote in N6m was one more subversive act. 

It was only in the twentieth century that quoc ngu (“national 
script”), the writing system read by modern-day Vietnamese, came 
to prominence. With French colonization, education in quoc ngu, 
as opposed to Ném, was made mandatory, as a way to decapitate 
the country’s traditionalist, intellectual elite. Even the anti-colo- 
nial insurgency adopted the new, simpler quoc ngu as the most 
direct way to reach the population. With its dissemination, literacy 
in Ném vanished in a single generation. Ho Xuan Huong’s poetry 
and other great works of Vietnamese literature, as well as histori- 
cal accounts, family records, tombstones, monuments, temple 
writings, and traditional medicine practices, became inaccessible, 
relics ensconced in museums and libraries. 

| had read two of John Balaban’s translations of Ho Xuan Huong’s 
poetry in Locusts at the Edge of Summer, a book we published at 
Copper Canyon Press, which was nominated for the 1998 National 


Above: Page from a phrasebook for reading Buddhist inscrip- 
tions in Han and Ném characters. Opposite: Chu Han inscription. 


Below: Main gate on the way to the sacred Perfume Pagoda, 
with both Han and Nom writing. Opposite: Gate at Hanoi’s 
Quan Su Pagoda, rebuilt in 1942 on the site of an ancient 
village, showing quoc ngu arranged in the style of Ném. 
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Book Award in poetry. | didn’t know much about her, or about Viet- 
namese poetry, but on several later occasions | heard Balaban read 
some of her poems aloud. Both his translations and her originals 
had a beautiful, unstoppable music. The music, a siren’s song, led 
to further teasing, enticing complications: our goal became to pub- 
lish a“tri-graphic” book, featuring Ho Xuan Huong’s poetry in the 
Ném, as she wrote it; the quoc ngu that Vietnamese readers use 
today; and Balaban’s translations into English. 

In early 1999 | joined Balaban on a trip to Hanoi, where we met 
with literary scholars, publishers, and Ném historians, while he final- 
ized his research on Ho Xuan Huong. We were trying to locate versions 
of her poems in Ném. Since chu Ném was always transcribed by 
hand, finding handwritten instances of her poems proved as difficult 
as the translations over which he had labored for fifteen years. As 
guests of the national publishing house The Gioi, we encountered 
many skeptics right from the start: “You can’t translate her poetry, 
it’s too difficult,” and “You can’t print chu N6ém.” Even over dinner a 
visiting German professor, overhearing our conversation, approached 
us to say that the Vietnamese had no typographic design of their 
own: “It’s all Chinese or the Latin alphabet, from the French.” 

On the streets of Hanoi, quoc ngu nearly overwhelms. The first- 
time visitor is struck immediately by the abundance of signage, each 
plastic placard competing for consumer and tourist attention with 
its jumble of colors and point sizes. To the western non-speaker, 
the signs are vaguely, visually familiar, composed of a narrow selec- 
tion of caps, sans serif faces, and ostentatious calligraphy — all 
versions of quoc ngu, which in its best printed instances, with its 
continued on page 48 
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THE 


LETTERING 


OF JOOST 
SWARTE 


BY STEVEN 
HELLER 


Style is not a four-letter word, yet it does imply 
superficiality, conformity, and fashion. The Moderns 
condemned these attributes as detrimental to clear 
and efficient communication. And although the 
Postmoderns reveled in stylisms, they insisted that 
their own were not just fads or fancies but necessary 
stimulants to insure more engaging communications. 
The pendulum swings: today’s nay-sayers warn that 
obvious style must be avoided, because it relegates 
the designer to a prison of the ancient or recent past. 
Style is condemned as a tool of obsolescence. 
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But style is also a signature, which need not 
be insincere or bankrupt. It is certainly a surface 
coating, but it can also be a cue for the emergence 
of an underlying visual persona, born of com- 
plex aesthetic and conceptual issues. Remember, 
graphic design is as much about signaling a 
message to a receiver in a unique, sometimes idio- 
syncratic way as it is about neutrally conveying 
ideas and information. When style is efficiently 
used, it serves as an identifier and an entry point. 
At its most successful, style modifies language 
as an accent, indicating from where and perhaps 
from whom the message derives. 

As style goes, the graphic narratives and dis- 
tinctive hand-lettered typography of the Dutch 
designer, illustrator, and cartoonist Joost Swarte 
form a tapestry of twentieth-century influences 
as viewed through a visionary’s lens. Swarte'’s 
style draws directly from one of the century's 
most ornamental epochs, in the 1920s and 1930s, 
when art moderne (or art deco) reigned supreme 
as a commercial alternative to utopian Modern- 
ism. But in Swarte’s interpretation of these funda- 
mental modernistic attributes, among them recti- 
linear letter forms and ziggurat/sunburst printer’s 
ornaments, they are adapted as elements of a 
personal vocabulary. Swarte’s routine references 
to the past are so consistent that his ownership 
is undeniable. Despite déja vu among those of us 
who know the origin of his most common hand- 
lettered faces, over the course of his develop- 
ment they have become inextricably wedded to 
his own hand. Swarte revives letters that were 
used over half a century ago, not simply for the 
sake of pastiche but to express his own aestheti- 
cally playful urges. 

Swarte’s is a seamless weave of both moderne 
and comic influences. His work is multidimen- 
sional and relies on letter forms to complement 
his narrative drawings. Of the latter, the simple 
linearity of the cartoon character Tin Tin by the 
Belgian artist Hergé is most apparent. “In the 
beginning | drew in Hergé’s style to study how 
he did it, and | found it suited me well because | 


SWARTE’S LETTERING 
not only evokes the art 
moderne style, it is it 
reincarnate. But rather 
than simply mimic a 
bygone age, he makes 

it inexplicably his own. 
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VOORGESPIEGELD DOOR JOOST SWARTE 


ARLIMNG: 
AMEROM- 
SLWARTE: 


LIELLEREN IL NIET MEER ZO IH d€ MOdE. 
OOIT U'TOOTTE MEH ELKZAK VOOR d€ LOL V2 HET 
PAZRd MET CEN LAMY! ALY MeN LIEVER GEEN PRIK 
dOOR HET HART KREEG, HA HET VER TAONdIG dé 
TEGENYTANdER ZANd If dé OGEN TE U'TROOIEN, OF 
ZN BLIK JF TE LEldeh MET EEN WAPENVCHILd. 
HET WAPENU'CHILd dROEG OM dle KEden Een 
KRACHTIGE ATNdACHT TREKKENdE AFBEELGINNG. 
dl€ AFREELGING WA" ONTLEENd Aan EIGEN CHOPPEN 
Van ZUM dKAGe€K, VaaK ZO RADK GETROFFEN, dat 
HET UChHILd MEEK PERWOONLIKHEld Had dan d€ 
ARAGER ZELF. 

COOK d€ VERWIARRING di€ di TEWMEEGRRACHT 
U'TOOTTE EEN TEGENUITANAER ZUM LON VaaK 
Y'TUK OP HET Child daT hi) VOOR de dRaGeR Aan2aG. 


FAMILIE, die GEBREK HEBBEN Aan E€H TERK 
EIGEN GEZICHT, MOGEN BLIJ ZIJN ALY Zé OVER €€N 
FOMILIEWIAPEN BEU'CHIKKEN. Zé HOEVEN NET" Van 
ZICHZELF PRU" TE GEVEN. MEN Kan 22M KUN WaPenu" 
ZIEN UIT WAT VOOR EdEL GEVLACHT ZE UV TAMmeEN. 


NET ALU dé FAMILIE’ ZONGER GEZICHT, WILLEN d€ 
ZEVEN KUNUTEN, TOCH VOORTKOMENd UIT Olde 
GEVLACHTEN JL d€ MUZEN EM dé VRUE KUN TEN, 
ZICH MIET GRAAG BLOOTGEVEN. WAAROM ZE ZICH 
dat OOK NET EERGER VERU'CHOLEN HEPREN ACHTER 
EEN EIGEN WAPENVCHILd, HEB IK NOOIT BEGREPEN. 


LOUIE TE PO dUBOURGH 


HARD TO BELIEVE that 
Swarte has the patience to 
letter something so meticu- 
lously by hand, and then 


not digitize it for future use. 


But the joy of his art is his 
total obsession with form. 


could draw so many details in architecture and 
objects,” explains Swarte, with a nod to his passion 
for buildings and ephemeral design objects. Swarte 
coined the term “the clear line” to describe Hergé’s 
approach and his own. Yet he is quick to affirm that 
the line alone is only a means to an end. 

Swarte uses lettering and line drawing like per- 
sonal speech. His singular vision emerges through 
dramatic, witty, and absurd comic images in which 
these characteristics merge into a total narrative. 
As a designer he enjoys artifacts of the past, but 
as a storyteller he starts from zero. And where he 
diverges from his main influence is clear in this 
statement: “Hergé tries to take the reader to the 
real world; | take the reader into my world.” 

The galaxies for Swarte's world are comic strips, 
children’s books, record covers, posters, wine 
labels, shopping bags, ex libris, magazine covers, 
postage stamps for the PTT (the Dutch postal ser- 
vice], and architectural interiors. He has published 
his own comics magazines, including Tante Leny 
(Aunt Leny) and Vrij Nederland (Free Netherlands; 
the original Frij Nederland was an anti-Nazi under- 
ground newspaper), and he has been a contributor 
to Submarine (a Belgian counterculture journal), 
Charlie (a French humor paper), Humo (the Belgian 
TV and radio guide], the Dutch comics magazine 
Jippo, and issues of Raw, through which he was 
introduced to the American public. Whether a pub- 
lication contains an exclusive collection of his work 
or the occasional contribution, there is no mistak- 
ing a Swarte for the work of any other artist. Style 
combined with conceptual mastery is a virtue. 

Swarte’s style is ultimately secondary to the tales 
he tells. Six stories originally published in Charlie, 
for example, were collected in the 1983 book Modern 
Art, of which the title story is a satire on the nature 
of style and art. It stars Anton Makassar, one of 
Swarte's cartoon alter egos, about whom Swarte 
says: “As always with comics, you invent your 
character out of your character. So that parts of 
yourself come out of a character in extremo.” 
Another Swarte stand-in is the character Jopo de 


Pojo (he chose the name because it sounded so 
pleasing), who reflects Swarte’s shy and isolated 
side; Makassar (named after the city in Indonesia, 
with a nod to the Victorian furniture-doily) sug- 


gests the artist’s self-proclaimed professorial side. 


“He is a bit of an inventor. He always comes up 
with crazy ideas, and is proud of himself. That’s 
me too.” The third part of the personality puzzle is 
Pierre Van Ganderen (which translated means “of 
simple mind”). “He is a working man who does 
what he has to do, who is a bit childish and some- 
times naive.” 

Swarte is not wedded to conventional cartoon 
situation comedies; he varies his storylines as 
much as he pushes the technical boundaries, to 
transcend any hint of nostalgia. For example, 
although Makassar resembles 1920s comic artist 
George McManus's “Bringing Up Father,” it is clearly 
synthesis, not revival. “A young artist must grow 
out of the past to build up a solid background,” says 
Swarte. “But one must find one’s own way out 
of nostalgia, and stop looking too much over the 
shoulder.’ When Thirties type design and early 
twentieth-century cartooning converge, a certain 
timelessness is evoked. Of Swarte’s mastery, 

Art Spiegelman, former editor/publisher of Raw, 
explains, “He has a refined visual intelligence 
wedded to a sense of humor and history. He experi- 
ments within a tradition, and is always trying 
things that are so daring yet made so simple that 
by the time they are accomplished it looks so 
easy that it belies the courage involved.” 

Every part of Swarte's lettering and drawing is 
meticulously rendered. His clear line may be 
reduced to the necessary strokes, but his images 
are flooded with ideas. Ironically, in an era when 
coarse, expressionistic “art brut” is in vogue, 
Swarte’s circumspect precisionism is often called 
retro. Yet attention to detail is not stylistic conceit: 
itis timeless. 


Steven Heller is author of Paul Rand (Phaidon) and 
Design Literacy [Continued] (Allworth, Fall 1999). 


SWARTE DOESN'T hand- 
letter in order to market alpha- 
bets. His work is almost always 
done to supplement a poster, 
book, or wine label. The letter- 
ing shown on these pages is in 
perfect synch with his comic, 
Tin Tin— inspired drawing style. 
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LETTERING & TYPOGRAPHY IN THE WORLD AROUND US 


Type designer 
Pablo A. Medina 
took his camera to 
Havana to record 
the variety of sign- 
age and lettering 
in daily life. 
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PRINT UNIONS THEN AND NOW 


working conditions, and they 
trained generations of appren- 
tices. | From the outset, printers 
constituted a rare educated sec- 


tion of the working class, and 


of the printing profession and their | they wed this superior know! 


edge to rise up in opposition to 


allied trades (compositors, machine their masters. This strength grew 
minders, etc.) were the first trades- over time, as the number and 


types of union blossomed and 


men to form structured self-repre- | the degrees of militancy varied. 


In the late twentieth century, the 


sentational bodies. They appeared | unions, through the strength of 
first as guilds, then as Chapels, and | {r.cictotdovecempioy ed 


stranglehold over employers and 


finally as unions. They tried to gov- | th: maiority of typesetting that 


was executed in or around news- 


ern pay, they campaigned for better | papers. But today, the position 
JOA ee 
me 


BY PatRiIicK BAGLEE 


of unions, and of those they represent, 
seems confused at best, and faces regular 
challenge. What brought the unions to this 
point? And where might they go in order 
to survive? 

The growth of the printing industry 
in Europe was restricted by governments 
made paranoid by the risk of the produc- 
tion of illicit religious and political pro- 
paganda. In 1586, virtually every regional 
printing press in England was closed 
down, except for the University presses 
and those printers within the city of Lon- 
don. Demand for print from a poorly 
educated public remained low, and it 
wasn’t until at least 1725 that most decent- 
sized towns in England had a printing 
press. The state remained in control; infant 
trade organizations were punished, under 
the common law of conspiracy, and so 
were forced to meet in secret. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, 
as the size of printing offices grew, larger 
groups of men were able to coordinate 
their activities more effectively. Joseph 
Moxon in Mechanick Exercises (1693) 
refers to“Chappel” as a body within indi- 
vidual presses governed by self-imposed 
rules. The term Chapel is thought to date 
to William Caxton, who set up the first 
printing office in the British Isles at West- 
minster Abbey. Within these fledgling 
professional groups, penalties were devel- 
oped against swearing, fighting, abusive 
language, and dropping composing sticks. 
And punishment was delivered with en- 
thusiasm. If they couldn’t pay their fine 
(usually a few pennies), offenders would 
be spread over the correcting stone and 
given a severe beating. These and many 
other traditions remained, in one form or 
another, well into the 2oth century. 

In Britain, a catalyst in the growth of 
union activity was beer. Apprentices’ ini- 
tiation ceremonies included anointment 
with strong ale. Benjamin Franklin, em- 
ployed in the London printing industry 
in 1725, was fascinated by his colleagues’ 
propensity for beer: runners were em- 
ployed to purchase beer both before and 
with breakfast, as well as at six o'clock 
and at home time. The close proximity of 
two or three printing offices to a public 
house would lead to organized meetings, 
usually at weekends. The London Society 
of Compositors, formed in 1845, listed the 


THE PRINTER’S SCOURGE 


How to Avoid it 


Keep your teeth clean and in good order. 


K« clean. Live a regular life. Get plenty of sleep. 


Wear clean clothes and keep the feet dry. 
Always wash your hands and face before meals, 
Bathe frequently, if possible every morning. A warm bath 
with soap once or twice a week is desirable, with a cold bath each 
morning, following by a rub-down with a coarse towel. 


Practise deep breathing regularly. Each morning when you 
get up take twelve deep, long, full breaths, and the same before you 
retire at night. During the day, whenever you have opportunity to 
go to a door or window, or go out of doors, practise deep breathing, 


Do not breath through the mouth, 


ing indoors. 


Join the “anti-spit” crusade. 


Do not practise deep breath- 


Advocate the enactment an 


enforcement of laws prohibiting spitting on side walks, or crossi 
or floors, or in street cars or other conveyances. 


Do not bite a chew of tobacco from another man’s ilies « 


do not permit others to bite yours. 


Do not be afraid of the fresh air. asp an “ open-air : 
crank.” Live out of doors as much as possible. Find all of your 


recreation in the open air, 


Walk two or three miles daily, if it does not over-tire you. 
If possible make it a point to take at least two weeks off each year 
and spend them in the open air, night and day. 

Insist upon cleanliness in your surroundings, whether in home, 
office, shop, or factory. Tuberculosis thrives upon dirt. 


Insist upon having an abundance of fresh air in the office 


where you are employed. 
sumption. ~~ 


_ Agitate for it, Fresh air prevents. con- 


ie 


If you are employed where a large kes of other men and 
women are employed, and the office is poorly lighted and ventilated, 
and is not kept clean, agitate for better conditions. 


DIAGRAM—MAKING MARGINS 
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THE HANDBOOK 


The Compositors’ and Printers’ 
Handbook contained advice on 
health, workplace decorum, and 
imposition, as well as carrying 
ads from suppliers of composing 
technology. Bound in leatherette, 
the book was (4%" x 5%") and 


printed in single-color black. 


Globe, the Three Herrings, the George, 
and the Falcon tavern among its early 
meeting places. (The Society, realizing the 
extent to which members used the free 
refreshment allowance, eventually moved 
to more salubrious premises.) Similarly, 
in the usa, the “drifter typesetters,” trav- 
eling from town to town in search of work, 
had developed a reputation as well-read, 
hard-drinking craftsmen. 

The concerns of the unions as they 
began to grow more organized centered 
on rates of pay, which they negotiated 
and protected on behalf of their members, 
and on working conditions. Anonymous 
books from the 1850s described most 
offices as “little better than ruins,” shored 
up with timber against the weight of the 
presses. Late into the igth century, the 


commonest cause of death among print- 
ers was diseases of the lungs — tubercu- 
losis and consumption. Poisoning by 
breathing in “case-dust” (with its arsenic, 
lead, and antimony), along with poor ven- 
tilation, hastened the demise of many a 
union member. The death rate among 
printers in the ux in the 1860s was 47% 
higher than in the main population. It was 
through the unions’ efforts that the average 
age of death for printers rose from forty- 
two in 188, to fifty-one in 1914. 
Evidence of this sort of vigilance can 
be found in the Compositors’ and Print- 
ers’ Handbook, published in 1919 by 
the London Society of Compositors. It 
was produced as a “work of reference on 
a small scale” for printing men, working 
n “the art preservative of all arts.” In it 


THE ASSOCIATION THAT GIVES REAL BENEFITS 


Printers’ Medical Aid 
d 


Sanatoria Association 


Registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 1876 
Registered No, 1494 


THE FINEST PENNYWORTH OF VALUE IN THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 


Subscribing Members are supplied with: 


Sanatoria Letters, 
Convalescent Home 


Letters (12 Homes), 


Special Hospital Letters, 


‘Trusses, 
Spectacles, 
Elastic Stockings, 


and other appliances, etc. 


FIRST AID BOXES are also supplied FREE to Subscribing 
Offices possessing a qualified man to take charge of same 


ONE PENNY PER WEEK mss 305 so, =! 


—————————eE—E—————————————————————————— 


DOES YOUR OFFICE SUBSCRIBE ? If not, start 
Subscribing at once to your own Fund :; Male and 
Female sections of the craft should all join. 


Write for Particulars, Collecting Books, &c., to the 
Secretary—ARTHUR O'CONNOR, 30° Fleet Street, en, E.C.A 


‘Lancashire Hon. Sec., R. LUNDY, 12 Wellington Chambers, Victoria St., 
Manchester. 
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can be found calendars, advertisements 
for seaside homes for consumptives, and 
extensive tables showing piece rates 
and overtime charges. One page, entitled 
“The Printer’s Scourge: How to Avoid it,” 
describes the best ways to ward off work- 
related illness. It advocates regular teeth 
cleaning, a warm soapy bath (“twice a 
week”), and a three-mile walk (daily if 
possible). It also encourages members to 
agitate for better working conditions, ven- 
tilation, and standards of cleanliness. 

The unions were strong, nationally 
and internationally. In the United States, 
the National Typographical Union, fol- 
lowed by the International Typographic 
Union, campaigned for the same core re- 
quirements as their uK counterparts. It 
wasn’t until the end of the nineteenth 
century and the introduction of the Lino- 
type, first in New York and later in the 
ux, that the unions faced a serious tech- 
nological threat, as schools were created 
to train the new Linotype operators. The 
union’s reaction was to establish uneco- 
nomical rates for the machine, in order 
to decelerate the growth of the much more 
efficient machinery. Soon, only union 
members were allowed to operate the 
machines, which were most often found 
within the newspapers. 

And it was in the newspapers, in the 
latter half of the twentieth century, that 
further and more profound changes were 
to take place. The introduction, first of 
phototypesetting and then of machines 
that allowed journalists to input copy 
direct from keyboard to page, was to 
threaten the entire foundation of the press 
system, and the vigorous union control 
in which it was held. The closed shop 
meant that newspapers would only accept 
artwork showing a union sticker, or fill 
job vacancies with union members. Bill 
Bryson, a former employee of the Times 
of London, recounts vivid experiences 
from the heyday of union activism and 
the beginning of the end: he was paid 
handsomely for a twenty-five-hour week, 
watched the employees enjoy three-hour 
lunches, and saw unions dictate to em- 
ployers how many people they needed 
(“hundreds and hundreds”) and how 
many they laid offin a recession (“none”). 

So the same technology that was de- 
nounced for destroying the quality of type 
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The lessons of the past 
suggest that they will continue to be 
IMPORTANT ADVOCATES ON BEHALF 
OF THE WORKER in spite of themselves. 


design and typesetting also hastened the 
demise of the print union as a coordinat- 
ed entity. As craftspeople retreated into 
isolation, and workforces were decimat- 
ed, even the basic activities of the Chapel 
system, a survivor of several hundred 
years of change, seemed in mortal danger. 
The early ’90s recession hit the printing 
industries very hard. People who were 
laid off simply left the industry. 

These days, it seems that in both the 
uk and the usa, interest in union repre- 
sentation is on the rise. Despite the in- 
creasing sense of isolation craftspeople 
feel (or enforce on themselves), there are 
still many seeking new opportunities and 


new skills. Only a few years after the re- 
cession, the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America became concerned because 
they were unable to find and train enough 
members to fill the vacancies that began to 
appear. In New York, the aca, with 2,200 
current and 3,200 retired members, start- 
ed to run schools for those who needed to 
learn new skills, in HrML programming 
or in digital prepress techniques. And 
the ecru (the Graphic Communications 
International Union) participates in simi- 
lar activities. Each group feels sure that 
there has been a growth in interest in 
union representation, and an increased 
desire to protect and improve wages and 


RNITURE 
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conditions, fighting what they regard as 
a fat-cat culture. 

So if this growth is genuine, will unions 
choose to remain relevant as we head 
towards the twenty-first century? The 
lessons of the past, and the wax and wane 
in union membership, suggest that they 
will continue to be important advocates 
on behalf of the worker in spite of them- 
selves. What remains less clear is the abil- 
ity of a union to understand and respond 
to such exponential changes as have been 
seen in the typesetting and printing indus- 
try. History has shown that change was re- 
sisted before it was adapted to — by which 
time it was almost always too late. Setting 
up retraining programs is one thing, but 
preparing for and anticipating change is 
where unions must focus their efforts, as 
they see notions of craft die and technolo- 
gies almost entirely liberated. In an uncer- 
tain world, the idea of brother- and sister- 
hood has rarely felt so welcoming or been 
so important. 


Patrick BaGiee is Design Editor at 
Real Time Studios and chair of the Typo- 
graphic Circle in London. 
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New from ITC | Text by John D. Berry 
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ITC Magnifico™ Daytime: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2596.html 
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ITC Magnifico™ Nighttime: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2597.html 


ITC Magnifico Daytime & Nighttime -— Tokyo designer Akira Kobayashi took his inspiration for ITC Magnifico Daytime 
and Nighttime from decorated typefaces from the 19th century. “Usually three-dimensional types are employed in gigan- 
tic headings in large posters,” says Kobayashi, “but | thought it would be interesting if such decorative types were used 

as well in small sizes, say in 12 point.” Kobayashi found examples of small three-dimensional typefaces on 19th-century 
printed cards, and studied these carefully to see how it was done. He subtly adjusted the details of his letterforms so they 
would work together at small sizes, sometimes modifying the angle of the “shadow” to keep the letterforms looking as 
simple as possible. The typefaces include arrows designed to match the type. 


FONTEK. 
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ITC Talking Drum™ Caps: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2601.html 
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ITC Talking Drum™: www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2601.htm| 


TALKING 
HRUM 


DRAMATIC AND WITTY, 
and surprisingly 
> VERSATILE 


for such a highly stylized face. 


ITC Talking Drum — British designer Timothy Donaldson has obviously had some fun in design- 
ing ITC Talking Drum, a bold, spiky face with four versions of every letter. As ITC’s Colin Brignall 
points out, “Tim Donaldson has designed a truly unique new sans serif, in which the ascending 
and descending elements of the cap and lowercase letterforms have been carefully thought out 
in order to provide an interesting texture when used in word sets.” Thick, diagonal stroke-ends 
give the lowercase a scooped-out look, and the capital letters, especially the variants in the Talk- 
ing Drum Caps font, use a heavy diamond shape to suggest a playful contemporary version of 
textura type. Talking Drum is dramatic and witty, and surprisingly versatile for such a highly styl- 
ized face. Donaldson has included several ornaments and patterns to complete the set. 
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ITC Vineyard 


wt A kira Kobayashi hopes that ITC Vineyard will function 

as ‘a new kind of copperplate script which is not too formal 
and easier to read” than its 18th-century predecessors. The 
letterforms are not obviously script, but they give the feeling 
of a flowing hand. “The type retains some of the quality of 
copperplate scripts, says Kobayashi, “but the differentiation 
» between thicks and thins is not very sharp. There are a few 
cursive forms, but most of the letters are romanized: they ae 
almost upright and not joining. Occasional flourishes are 


casually interpreted from various sources such as the lettering 
on English trade-cards and writing masters copybooks. 

The normal caps can be used together; the dramatic swash 
caps would collide with each other, so they should only be 
used with the lowercase. Each of the fonts includes several 
extra characters, such as an alternate lowercase d, a Th 
ligature, and swelled rules and flourishes. ~9 
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ITC Vineyard Bold™: www. itefonts.com/ite/fonts/full/ITC2595 html 
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ITC Mudville™: www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2604.htm| 


ITC Mudville straddles 
the line betweem inline 
and ourtlune type. 


ITC Mudville — ITC Mudville was Christopher Wolff’s entry in the 1998 U&lc Type Design Competition, for which he won 
an Honorable Mention (Display). Mudville evolved from variations on hand-lettering that Wolff had done on a variety of 
projects over the years. The underlying shapes of the letters are formal roman letterforms, but the actual strokes retain 
the look of letters sketched casually on a layout. Mudville straddles the line between inline and outline type designs. 

It recalls some of the styles of popular lettering used in display advertising in the ’20s. 
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ITC Weber Hand™: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2605. html 


ITC Weber Hand 
iS aeceptively 
simple-looking. 


ITC Weber Hand — LisaBeth Weber’s eponymous typeface ITC Weber Hand is deceptively simple-looking. It’s a hand- 
writing face in a light, monolineal style with a slightly formal, almost angular appearance. Weber, who is an accom- 
plished singer/songwriter as well as an artist and lettering artist, says she has “always had an inherent sensibility with 
lettering.” Her favorite subject in the first grade was penmanship, and when, as an adult, she got her first checkbook, 
“| thought it was very unfair that the signature always had to be consistently the same.” She describes Weber Hand as 
“a natural progression of my handwriting style, a friendly and versatile font.” Its letterfit is naturally loose, and it shows 
its character best when set with ample leading. 
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There's an angula rity to Many 


of the strokes that gives LTC 
Lintball rts distinctive character. 


ITC Lintball — Eric Stevens's latest typeface, ITC Lintball, combines two unusual features: its letterforms are based on 
the serifless lettering inscribed in stone by the ancient Greeks, yet the wobbly edges of the strokes, and especially the 
slightly wider “lintballs” on the ends, suggest lettering done on paper with a modern felt-tip pen. The ball motif is carried 
through in the fat dot under the raised capital O, and in the similar dot used in place of a crossbar in the capital A. There’s 
an angularity to many of the strokes, especially in the lowercase, that gives Lintball its distinctive character. 
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ITC Berrenger Hand™: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2602.html 


“Controlled cafualness” 
uf the watthword w 
ITC Berranger Hand 


ITC Berranger Hand — “Controlled casualness” is the watchword in this new handwriting script from the prolific young 
French designer Eric de Berranger, who also designed the sans serif type family ITC Octone. ITC Berranger Hand has 
its roots in chancery calligraphy, yet its surface looks like contemporary informal lettering that was written quickly with 
a felt-tip pen on slightly absorbent paper. The counters of some letters appear to almost fill in from ink spread, yet 
Berranger Hand is admirably readable at small sizes. The capital letters are restrained, without swashes, so they can 
be used together in all-caps combinations. 


FONTEK. 


ITC Liverpool 


That’s ITC Liverpool designed by Kevin Bailey. The letterforms are soft and mildly eccentric, characterized by tiny counters that 
shift around from letter to letter like the highlights on cartoon eyeballs. Some of Liverpool’s letters are reminiscent of display 
lettering from the ’30s, yet this exuberant face would also be right at home in the ’60s. Not for the typographically timid. 
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ITC Liverpool™: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2600.html 
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ITC Deli Supreme & Deluxe — 
Jim Spiece has a taste and 

a talent for reviving type styles 
from earlier in this century. 

ITC Deli Supreme is a “futuris- 
tic retro” face that would be 

at home as a logo on a car or 
a roadside diner from the 
1940s or’50s; the lowercase 
nearly joins, in script style, 
thanks to the long extenders 
stretching out from the bot- 
tom-right corner of most let- 
ters, while the caps have 
beginning strokes leading in 
from the top left. ITC Deli Deluxe 
takes a similar approach to the 
capital letters, although they 
are bolder and more abrupt, 
with less contrast between the 
strokes; instead of a lower- 
case, however, Deli Deluxe 
adds small caps in a matching 
weight. Both Deli selections 
feature slightly rounded corners 
on all the letters, for a soft, 
streamlined look despite the 
squareness of the letterforms. 
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ITC Deli Supreme™: www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2599.html 
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ITC Deli Deluxe™ : www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2598.html 


One CD. 
Endless Possibilities. 


For the very first time, ITC’s award-winning 
library of distinctive, high quality fonts can be 
purchased — in its entirety — on a single CD. 


ITC has worked 
with hundreds of 


both True Type and Type | 


formats. Licensing for up 
to 20 CPUs is included 
(additional corporate 


the world’s most itcfonts.collection 


distinguished 


designers for more licensing is also available). 
than a quarter of a With the single 
century to develop purchase 
a comprehensive, of this one 
balanced, unique comprehensive 
eupetoce Worry: collection, all of the flexibility, variety, 


Now, the complete ITC library is at your fingertips. and quality that ITC has to offer is yours. 
With access to 1,042 fonts, you'll always have For more details, call ITC at 800.634.9325, 
the right typeface on hand to express your x145 or 212.880.5445, or visit our website: 
ideas and bring your designs to life. The www.itcfonts.com. 


itcfonts.collection includes the ITC Text, Fontek : 
MWK@| International Typeface 


Display, and DesignFont libraries. It’s provided E 
om : ‘ Corporation 


on a dual platform CD for PC and Mac, with 
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Tabs, Revisited 


“Brace yourself. The Horse is coming in.” 
Oregon Horse magazine was (and probably still is) the 
official organ of the Oregon Horse Breeder’s Association - 
and, I believe, one of the principal financial supporters 
of The Rocket magazine and my then-employer, Rocket- 
Type. Every other month or so, usually after another des- 
perate scramble to get The Rocket out the door, we'd 
produce the Horse. When the Horse came in, it meant only 
one thing to me: that I would once again have to type- 
set thirty or more pages of tables set in five-point Helvetica 
Condensed — the “stud listings.” (These chronicle the par- 
entage of horses on the Oregon horse-racing scene, their 
vital statistics, and their winnings.) My typesetting 
system? A Compugraphic EditWriter - this was before the 
days of desktop publishing, PostScript, and page-layout 
programs. 

Partly because of this experience, I look askance at 
today’s desktop typesetters, who whine and whimper when 
confronted with the task of laying out a single-page table. 
I agree that the tools for table-making could be better, 
but using tab stops to create tables in today’s page-layout 
programs is just not that bad. 

Not compared to the stud listings. 

If you don’t have a typesetting experience like that in 
your past, how can you make setting tabs less painful - 
let alone enjoyable? It all comes down to knowledge and 
experience. You know: tricks and shortcuts. 

In the last column, I covered the basic methods of set- 
ting tabs, and threw in a few shortcuts. This column con- 
tains more of my favorite techniques for working with tab 
stops. While I’m atit, I’d like to point out that tabs work in 
avery similar fashion in XPress, PageMaker, and FreeHand, 
and that skills picked up in one program are transferable 
to another. 
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Common tab tricks 


TAB LEADERS One attribute of tab stops I didn’t spend much time 
on in the last column is the tab leader. A tab leader is a repeated 
series of characters that fills the area taken up by the tab charac- 
ter. The most common tab-leader character is a period - think of 
all of the “dot” leaders you see in tables of contents (see Figure 1). 

Characters in a tab leader are not spaced in the same way as other 
characters — if they were, the periods in dot leaders on successive 
lines would not align with each other. That would be ugly. Instead, 
characters are monospaced - positioned as if on an invisible grid. 
This means that you'll see different amounts of space between the 
last character of text preceding a tab leader and the first charac- 
ter in the leader. It’s a small price to pay. 

In XPress and FreeHand, you can format tab-leader characters by 
selecting the tab character and applying formatting, just as you 
would for any other character. 

In PageMaker, the formatting of the character preceding the 
tab character sets the formatting for the tab leader. This is a bit 
of a nuisance - you often want to apply different formatting to 
tab leaders than to the surrounding text. To work around this 
problem, enter a thin space (Command-Shift-T/Ctrl-Shift-T) 
immediately before the tab character, and then apply formatting 
to the thin space. 


UNIFYING TAB-STOP SETTINGS In all three programs, you can quickly 
apply the tab-stop settings of the first paragraph in a selection to 
all of the other paragraphs in the selection. The method you use 
differs a little bit from program to program. Select the paragraphs, 
then: 

XPress: Press Command-Shift-T/Ctrl-Shift-T to display the Tabs 
panel of the Paragraph Attributes dialog box, then press Enter to 
close the dialog box. 

PageMaker: Press Command-I/Ctrl-I to display the Indents and 
Tabs dialog box. Press Enter to close the dialog box. 

FreeHand: Hold down Option/Alt and click above the ruler in 
the Text Ruler. 

After you've done this, your page-layout program applies the 
tab settings of the first paragraph to the rest of the selection 
(see Figure 2). 


FIGURE 1 

Tab Leaders 

Tab leaders repeat a character or characters 
to fill the area defined by a tab stop. 


1 Down the Teas Hole... 


2 The Pool of Tears .. SksasucscaD “Dot” 
3, A Caucus-Race ‘ihe a Cone Tale. 22 — ale 
e most 

4 The Rabbit Sends in a Little Bill .. rr Pammon 
form of tab 

1 Down the Rabbit-Hole 6004400041 leader. 
2 The Pool of Tears eer —— 
3 A Caucus-Race and a Long Tale odede22 ces ru 
4 The Rabbit Sends in a Little Bill %.%3r leaders: 


5 Advice from a Caterpillar OO00000044 


FIGURE 2 

Unify tab stop settings 

Inall three programs (FreeHand is shown here), you can 
select several paragraphs and quickly apply the tab-stop 
settings of the first paragraph to all the rest. 


FIGURE 3 
XPress right-tab character 


Transformations4 
Ranma. (male)> Ranma. (female) 
(Genma> Giant-pandal 
IRyoga> Miniature. pig. (P-chan) 
Shampoos Cat! 
|Mousse> Goose 


‘ bop 
When you set right tab stops at the right edge 
of a text box, and then resize the text box... 


Transformations] 
Ranma: (male)> Ranma (female)§ 
Genma> Giant-panda§ 
Ryoga> Miniature: pig (P-chan)4 
Shampoos Cat9 
IMousse> Goose§ 
! = 
...the right-tab stops stay where they are - they don’t 
expand to match the new width of the text box. 
r Transformations 
Ranma-(male)> Ranma (female) 
iGenma> Giant panda} 
Ryoga> Miniature pig. (P-chan) 
Shampoos Cat| 
IMousse> Goose 
— to) 


If you enter right-tab characters, however, the tabs 
will expand as the text box changes width. 


FIGURE 4 
PageMaker right-tab trick 
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Ranma (female ) 
Giant panda 


Miniature pig (P-chan) 
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In PageMaker, you can get an effect similar to XPress’s 
right-tab character by entering a single tab character in 
a right-aligned paragraph (and leaving the tab stops 
in their default positions). 
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XPress 


AUTOMATIC RIGHT TAB I mentioned this in the previous column, but 
it’s worth expanding upon: when you want to position a right tab 
exactly at the right margin of a paragraph (which is often the right 
edge of a text box), you can enter a special “flush right” character. 
To enter this character, press Option-Tab/Shift-Tab. This charac- 
ter forces any text following a tab to align with the right margin 
(see Figure 3). 

What makes this technique better than simply positioning a tab 
stop at the right margin is that the special character continues to 
push the text against the right margin even when the position of 
the margin or the width of the text box changes. The only disad- 
vantage is that using a right-tab character overrides all other tab 
stops in the paragraph. 

One other thing - since the special right-tab character doesn’t 
correspond to a tab stop, you can’t apply a tab leader to it (because 
you can’t select a tab-stop icon in the Tab Ruler). Instead, the right 
tab takes the leader of the tab stop on the Tab Ruler closest to the 
right margin (even though that tab stop is overridden). A little 
wacky, but that’s the way it works. 


CONTINUOUS APPLY When you're experimenting with tab-stop set- 
tings in XPress, you'll sometimes find yourself pressing the Apply 
button over and over again to get a preview of the changes you've 
made. This can get tiring. You can force XPress into a “continuous 
apply” mode by holding down Option/Alt when you click the Apply 
button. Once you've done this, XPress automatically updates the 
position of tab stops as you move tab-stop icons. (Note that the 
text doesn’t move while you're dragging the tab-stop icon.) 


DELETE ALL TAB STOPS When you want to get rid of all of the tab stops 
you've assigned to a paragraph, hold down Option/Alt and click in 
the Tab Ruler. 


PageMaker 


WHERE DID THAT RIGHT TAB GO? I’ve often heard from PageMaker 
users that the program can’t place a right tab stop exactly at the 
right edge of a text block. This isn’t true — but I can certainly 
understand where they got the idea. 

Tab-stop icons positioned at the right edge of the Tab Ruler do, 
sometimes, disappear. You'll think you've set the tab stop, and 
then — poof! —it vanishes. What the heck is going on? 

You'll note, as you drag a tab-stop icon along the Tab Ruler, that 
the icon seems to snap to the increments marked on the ruler. (The 
increments are determined by the current magnification and mea- 
surement units —in general, you'll see more ruler ticks at higher 
magnifications. When you’re using picas and points, the increments 
on the Tab Ruler are spaced in one-point increments.) When the 
right edge of the text block falls between ruler increments, Page- 
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PageMaker “tab here” trick 
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PageMaker adds the tab stop. 


FIGURE 6 
FreeHand’s wrapping tabs 


Position two wrapping tab stops. The 
space between the wrapping tab stops 
defines the gutter between text columns. 


Enter two tab characters between the heading 


and the paragraph it accompanies. 


This tab stop makes the text 
wrap against the right margin 


this tip) are difficult to create in most publishing or word processing 
software (only FrameMaker and Corel Ventura Publisher feature 

autornated methods of creating hanging side heads). Using FreeHancf 
wrapping tabs, it’s easy, as shown in Figure 3-60. 


This tab stop makes the text 
wrap against the left margin. 
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Maker tries to round the position of the tab stop to the next ruler 
increment. Since the next tick mark would be beyond the width of 
the text block, PageMaker bounces the tab-stop icon off the ruler. 

If you add the tab stop by entering its location in the Position 
field, however, you'll be able to get it where you want it: exactly 
at the right edge of the text block. And you can get the width of 
the text block by Looking at the Width field in the Control palette 
when you've selected the text block using the Pointer tool. 


LEFT TAB, RIGHT TAB While PageMaker lacks an “official” shortcut 
like XPress’s Right Indent tab stop, you can fake it in many situa- 
tions. The technique is easy to show, but tough to write about, 
so see Figure 4. 


SETTING A TAB AT THE CURRENT CURSOR POSITION Sometimes, you need 
to set a tab stop at the position of the cursor in text. You don’t have 
to measure the width of the characters in the text - instead, look 
at the Cursor Position field in the Paragraph panel of the Control 
palette (press Command-’/Ctrl-’ to display the Control palette, then 
press Command-Shift-*/Ctrl-Shift-* to display the Paragraph panel). 
Display the Indents/Tabs dialog box, then enter the value in the 
Position field and choose Add Tab from the pop-up menu associ- 
ated with the field. PageMaker sets a tab stop at the location of 
the cursor (see Figure 5). 


FreeHand 


WRAPPING TABS FreeHand’s wrapping tabs are great for creating 
columns within columns, or for creating columns of unequal widths 
inside a text block (since columns set using the Column Inspector 
always divide a text block evenly). 

Two things about wrapping tabs: 

1. You often have to enter an extra tab character to get them to 
work properly. 

2. The alignment of the text following the wrapping tab is the 
same as the paragraph alignment: you can’t have text centered in 
a column created by a wrapping tab when the paragraph’s align- 
ment is flush left. 

Hanging side heads (you know: headings that appear in a col- 
umn next to the column that contains the body text) are difficult 
to create in most publishing or word-processing software. With 
FreeHand’s wrapping tabs, it’s easy, as shown in Figure 6. 


TAB STOP That's all for this column -I hope it’s provided a tip or two 
that makes the process of setting tabs a little easier for you. Next 
time out (online), I’ll cover Adobe’s new page-layout program, 
InDesign, from a typesetter’s point of view. 


OLAV MARTIN KVERN is an illustrator, graphic designer, software 
developer, and writer, and is the author of Real World FreeHand. 
You can reach him at ole@desktopscience.com. 
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plethora of diacritical marks and barred letters, seems to dance. 
Much about Hanoi’s signs is new, part of the flurry of post-war eco- 
nomic activity which opened up private enterprise. Hanoi is bus- 
tling. As Balaban pointed out, just ten years ago a tourist to Hanoi 
would have heard only the whirr of bicycles flowing past the beau- 
tiful fagades of French- and Chinese-influenced buildings. Now, in 
the wake of liberalized economic policies, signs cover these fagades 
with Konica, Sony, Panasonic, and Honda, or advertise restaurants 
and beer gardens, pharmacies and trinket shops. 

Quoc ngu itself is new, its proliferation less than a century old. 
Given this recent history, digitized Vietnamese typography is newer 
still. For a designer typesetting the modern Vietnamese alphabet, 
quoc ngu presents problems aplenty: a labyrinth of diacritical marks 
dangling and rising from roman letterforms as a way to indicate the 
six tones, twenty-four consonants, and eleven vowel sounds of the 
language. The designer James Do has created the most attrac- 
tive and useful text faces to date for quoc ngu, Vtopia and Vtimes. 
For Balaban’s Ho Xuan Huong book he is working on an adaptation 
of Sabon whimsically titled Vsibon. 

Designing a “tri-graphic” book is further complicated by the fact 
that only a handful of people remain fully versed in Ném, and prob- 
ably fewer still have a simultaneous interest in modern typography 
and book design. One person who has dedicated himself to the 
greater dissemination of Ném is Ngé6 Thanh Nhan, a computational 
linguist at New York University’s Courant Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences. Since 1992 he has been developing a system whereby 
computers can read and display Ném and keystrokes can be used 
for typesetting its calligraphy. The process is a stunning combina- 
tion of mathematics and linguistics, in which “orthographic units,” 
or the combination of vocal sounds, as mapped through syllable- 
characters, are transferred to specific keystrokes. En route to cre- 
ating usable typefaces, Nhan and his colleagues at the Institute 
of Han-N6ém Studies in Hanoi had to first labor for the inclusion of 
Ném in Unicode, the system which instructs computers on how to 
read non-Latin-based scripts, and which also drives the Internet. 
The whole process of digitization is as complex as Ném itself. As 
Nhan told me, “The first time | went to Vietnam to talk with schol- 
ars there, | told them, ‘I know a lot about this.’ The second time 
| told them, ‘I know a little more now.’ The third time, after study- 
ing more, | said, ‘l Know less’; and the fourth time: ‘I don’t know 
anything.’” Even for a linguist who has been studying Ném for many 
years, its visual language has proven difficult. Yet Nhan is start- 
ing off with two Ném typefaces, one based on existing typographic 
versions of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean characters, and 
another based on a hand-drawn design. 

With digital versions of quoc ngu still in their infancy, N6ém will 
be equally long in coming to a full arrival. Yet the potential implica- 


tions are huge: there are 76 million people in Vietnam, and several 
million more Viet Kieu, or Vietnamese living outside the country. By 
comparison, Canada has less than 31 million people, the United 
Kingdom less than 60 million. And even though few can read it, N6ém 
is visible throughout the country, in temples and at the entrances 
to old family homes, at family shrines and state museums. It is still 
part of Vietnamese daily life. Among all those signs on the streets, 
one still sees evidence of N6m. There are even signs in quoc ngu 
that have been designed to look reminiscent of Ném. It is a distinct 
part of the culture still. 

Besides the technological challenges, poverty presents the great- 
est obstacle. Computers are not widespread in Vietnam. Preserva- 
tion of old texts is minimal, as we witnessed at the Institute of Han- 
Ném Studies in Hanoi. These archives shelter centuries of writing 
in Ném and Han — at least whatever wasn’t shepherded out of the 
country by the French — but they are stored in rudimentary facilities. 
The sprinkler system overhead and the insufficient climate-control 
system would strike fear into the hearts of most archivists. Yet the 
determination and the commitment of the people working there 
are evident. Professor Nguyen Quang Hong, the Vice President of 
the Institute, showed me a stack of documents one foot high and 
five times as long: it was his dictionary of Ném. It has been finished 
for years, but no one has the money, or the technology, to print it 
in Vietnam. 

It’s a monumental task: restoring access to a written language 
so that a people's literature and culture might be studied, might 
be restored after years of colonization and foreign intervention. 
When digitized versions of Nom become available, students, mu- 
seums, and libraries around the world will be able to share infor- 
mation and understand what exactly it is that they have in their 
holdings. With the introduction of Ho Xuan Huong’s book, Spring 
Essence, Balaban, Nhan, and Copper Canyon Press hope to bring 
greater awareness of N6ém and Vietnamese literature. In certain 
respects this book and Nhan’s project become simultaneously both 
a Rosetta stone and a Gutenberg Bible for Ném. Through them, even- 
tually, Hong’s dictionary will also see publication. 


[A foundation has been created to preserve N6m and promote its 
availability. Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Viet- 
namese Ném Preservation Foundation. For more information, 
contact: John Balaban, Vietnamese N6ém Preservation Foundation, 
7901 SW 58th Avenue, South Miami, FL 33143.] 


Michael Wiegers is managing editor of Copper Canyon Press, in 
Port Townsend, Washington. 
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Review by John D. Berry 


Paul Rand was arguably the most influential American graphic 
designer in a century of giants. His artistic roots were in Euro- 
pean Modernism, but he was a Brooklyn native and fought his 
battles at home in New York. He was not only a brilliant graphic 
designer who set standards in advertising, corporate iden- 
tity, and the design of books, but he was a very vocal (and iras- 
cible) voice against shoddiness and for rigorously, thoroughly 
creative design. He told his own story, ina number of books 
that became classics of writing about design, from Thoughts 
on Design in 1947 to Design, Form, and Chaos in 1993 and From 
Lascaux to Brooklyn in 1996 (the year he died). His work has 
been seen in exhibits and talked about in articles and books. 
But Steven Heller’s big book from Phaidon is clearly meant to 
be definitive. 

It’s a pleasure and a joy to see all this work together in once 
place. We’re all used to seeing reproductions of various Rand. 
designs, but nothing short of a comprehensive exhibition has 
shown as much of his work all at once as this book does. The 
reproduction is splendid; the color work is very good, and in 
all but the smallest images it’s possible to read the text as well 
as admire the play of images. (And in examples like Rand’s 
advertising work, reading the text is important to the appreci- 
ation of how the whole worked.) The design of the book is very 
much in the Rand style, but, more important, it displays his 
work expansively, dynamically, and clearly. 

The most obvious thing about the work, when you see it all 
together like this, is how good it makes you feel. Especially 
in his designs for book and magazine covers and for advertis- 
ing, Rand had a flair for creating contrasts and dynamic bal- 
ances that take your breath away. He certainly wasn’t the only 
designer capable of this, but he did it with wit, and he did it 
consistently over decades of work. He even managed to bring 
this kind of creative dynamism into the design of corporate 
identities (some of the time) - a place where it rarely thrives, 
or even survives. 

Steven Heller’s approach is partly chronological and partly 
thematic, aided by the way Rand’s own creative life seemed 
to be organized thematically. Chapter 1, with its punning title, 
“Routes: the boy art director,” is clearly introductory, but 
the next three follow logically from each other, as Rand moved 
from defining the creative world of American advertising 


® 
Paul Rand 
by Steven Heller 
PHAIDON, 1999. $69.95 


(““Modernism comes to Madison”) into defining American 
corporate identity (“‘Good design is good business”), by 
way of book and magazine publishing (“The play instinct 
at work’’). The concluding chapter deals with Rand as an 
author, a role he took on in the late 40s and came back to 

in the’8os. (The book opens with a foreword by Armin Hoff- 
man and an introduction from George Lois, and concludes 
with Jessica Helfand’s study, ““Paul Rand: The modern pro- 
fessor,” plus a clear chronology and the expected notes, bib- 
liography, and index.) 

Quite simply, it’s a good book. Heller obviously liked Rand, 
whom he knew and interviewed in Rand’s last years. He 
quotes Rand frequently, when it’s apt or it explains a point or 
it makes a good anecdote, and he quotes others who worked 
with Rand about his work and personality. Heller is good at 
expressing contradictions, and Paul Rand was good at exhibit- 
ing them. The chronological sweep of this book shows not only 
the rigidly opinionated old lion that younger designers would 
be familiar with, but the brash, not so rigid but already opin- 
ionated young art director who knew what he wanted and knew 
how to get it. 

The text could have used an extra copyediting pass: there 
are too many places where if the phrasing had been pol- 
ished just one more time it would have flowed more comfort- 
ably and easily. But Heller’s prose is fluid and his thinking 
is assured; as he himself quotes editor Betty Norgaard as say- 
ing about Paul Rand’s writing in his first book, Thoughts on 
Design: “He was as certain about what he wanted to say in 
words, as he was about how he wanted to design. All I did was 
clean it up.” 

This book does have one small fault that it shares with a lot 
of other books about something. The notes in the back are 
organized by chapter number, but in the body of the book the 
only indication of which chapter you're in is the title. This makes 
it very hard to flip back and forth between notes and text. 

It’s a design problem, as Paul Rand would have recognized 
right away. 

And he would have been vocal about the problem. Paul Rand’s 
life is not just a series of brilliant tableaux, it’s an argument. 
This book puts the argument in context. For that, it belongs 
on your shelf right next to Rand’s own books. 
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